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ABSTRACT ■ ^ ' ' ■ ' ' ; ' Z . - \ ^ ^ = 

1 " ' Four quest ions are posedr/Cl)> Is knowledge, 

utilisation a rhetor ical evocation? (2) fs the 'con junction of 
kno^wledge with utility^ part of a jcultural system of conimon sense? ,(3) 
Is lutility a normative, or a dascr^iptive concept? and (4) How does the 
cortcept of knowledge utilization figure in €he specialized discourse 
^ of 'social scientists? This paper analyses tha concapt of knowledge 
utiliza^tion from t ha perspactiye of philosophy of language and 
phllospphy of scianca. Krtowledga utilization is , a rhetorical 
e^^ocat ion that implies concepts of action and knowledge. It is 
siLipported by two concaptual fusions. The fusion of value and utility 
draws on commpn s^nse^ but does not aKhaust colloquial undarstandings 
about knowledge and action. The conceptual fusion of, knowladge^ and 
truth is» consi stant wi th common sense but disregards sciantific 
criticism. Both cpncaptuaJL fus'i^ But : 

empirical conditions associated with the concept of knowledge 
u'tili^atiAH -niask and ^Tairif orce tha proTslamatic aspects of this 
qoncept. (*Autho^/JD) 
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Abstrpat 



V- Mia papier' analyEas the concept of knowledge ut ilia at ion from the 
' perspective bf philosophy of lar^gua'ge and philosophy of sciance* feow-- 
ledge'*^iliEation\le a rhetoripal' evoeation that iniplies concepts of 
action and knowle'dge. It is supported by two conceptual fusions* The 
fusion' of i)alu& and utility draws on conmon sense, hut does not exhaust 
colldquial underitandings about Xj*owledge and action. .Thd conceptual > 
fusion of Unowt&dg& and tmith tm consistent with coimon senpe bu^ 
disregards scientific criticism,, nBoth conceptual fusions are thus , 
4 problematic. But empirical conditions associated with the concept of 
knowledge utilization 'mask^ and reinforce the problfanatic aspects of 
this concept P : ^ : 
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/ The higher generalities^ rarely receive any accurs 
* eKpresslon** Th^y are hinted at through their ; special forms 

appropriate to the age In queation. AlsOj the emotional v. 
accompanltiients a.re partly due to 'the vague feeling of 
importance derived f roin the . superior generality-, and partly 
due to the special interest of special forms in which 
generalities tnakp their appearance* (Whitehead , 1933, p #5) 

In 1835, 41?il^ de Tocqueville, (cited in Rlchp 1981) obseryed tVa 

Americana "haw all a lively faith in the perf ectabillty of J^ni^they judge ; 

chat the dlffualon 6f knowledge must neceaaarily be advantagequa and the^ 

cdnsequences of ignorance fatal." This observation remains tellings as state- 

raents of contemporpry sdclal sclentUats ahow. Bell (1980) 'declares that the 

"axial principle of the poatindus trial society , , *>=i.s the centrality of theo= 

retieal knowledge and ita new role^ when codlfiedj aa the director o'f social 

change" (p/ 501) , Tocqueville .Intimatea that he sees the American faith in . 

knowledge arid the advancement of mankind as engagingly naive. But in a recent 

book ©n knowledge utlliEationj Tocquevilie ' s dry coimnents are cited aa evidence 
^ / - ^ ■ * ' ^ ' ^ ■ ' ' ■■ ' ' ■ ^' ' ' . ■ *. 

of his belief "that the posseaaion and diffusion of . knowledge ia central to the 

advancement of mankind" (Rich ^198 Is p, 37) , Thla interpretive si ip is none, 
too aubtle. In its complacency , it* holds key to the problem of knowledge / * 

. ^ . V .. . . r • , ■ ■ ■ , ^ ■ : . ■ - : ;) ■;. ' V V / - 

utilisation; it attests to the power of rhetorical evopationa that presuppose 
assumptions people are ordinarily not conscloua of. . 



An earlier version of this paper was preafented under the title of 
"Fragmatic Intellectual Space and Knowledge UtlliEation";.at the anhuaU convention 
of the ^erican Educ^tiohal Research Aasociationj New York. City , Marqhv 1982. . 

^j^argret Buchmann is the coordinator of IRT's 'Conaeptual=' Analytic Project 
and an aaaistant professor of teacher education. The, author la grateful for the 
coimnents that David Boer sma, Jere Brophy, Cleo Cherryholmeg p Sharon Falman, ^ 
Robert Flodenj Philip Jackson, Rolf Lehming, John Schwllle, and Ian Westbury made 
on earlier versions of this paper r She also appreciates the care with which 
Mary Mowry prepared these different manuscripts* . . . / 



J , In Baradoxes of Educatloft in a Rapub " ^ ^ ascribes ■ " 

the ^obts in;'jChought ani tiine of the.con; xc.n r^t ^ 3w. and utility 

in the -American rapublic The modern cr on nr ige:as useful ^ 

Is assDciated with the rise of the ito . ^ at:^"' ^he tiieagure of , 

the good. In a republic ^ "congenital^ C- .trumental activity" 

(p. 20), secular in origin and ecient: ^ - ' ^^idn, = the under= \ v 

standing of knowladge in terms' of utili ^ vision :^|^.comendable 

action with "an emphaslB on pursuing, p ..: i^n procur^g, producing, 
and on manufacturing, decl&ririg, demonstrating^^ prQjecting" (p. '25), On^^ 
may well wonder jujt how crucial^ assimaptidns about knowledge and its ,ure-. 
fulness are to the ^erlcan ethoSp if faith persists in' viewVof an educa- 
tlonal reality that Brann (1979) depicts as, 

^n ehormous, compacted complex of cherished vestiges , \trashed . • - 
eKperiments, recovered truisms, 'partial reformat , . 

' siorial explosions 5 compromising accomodations, paths of : 
least resistance, hopeful engraf tings institutional Inertia * . . 
Th|i ,educationai main is ^ shoal>f wrecked reports, of reporta 
widely disseminated and mlnlmally^ Implemented* (p. 4) . ' 

It is possible that the problem _pf knowledge use in education and . 
elsewhere Is not a problem of khowledge creation, diffusion and dlssemln- 
atlon, Implemeritatibn, and- evaluation, but a aonaepiual problem.^ Thus ■ 
I ask, what are people who \ pair off knowledge with utility doing? Why 
do they choose to pair, of f knowledg^:wlth utlliEatldn? : What practical^ 
or- conceptual problems does the conjunct ion of knawle4ge wlth^utillty 
appear to solve? ' What assumptlonB and beliefs (1068 ft Imply? What 
kinds of Ifflaginatloil does .it app^ tof /mia't other concepts denoting , 
processes .'could be paired off with knowledge (e.g., contemplation and 
. critique) ? , . t ^ ; ^ ^ • 



^ 3Thls, approach was l^spirei by SShwpb^s (1958) .article , "Inqrtfy 
and the Reading^ Pr ocess. " ; y f*^ = 



/To explpre thB aoncept of knowledge utilization^ I pose f our ' = 
qiiestlonM. . Is kriotd.edga ^utilization a rhetorical evocation? Is utility 

nQraative or deacrlptive concept? Is the conjunction of knowledge 
witK. utility part of a cultural system of connnorf sensfe? And how does 
the concept of knowledge utilization figure in' the specialized discourse 
of social sciertttots? . ; * ^ * . : 

^ \ Knowledge Utilization as a Rhetorical ^ " / ^ 

: = ' # ^ Evoeationi first Round " ■ 

. In his essay ^ "The Two CulturesV"' Snow (1964)* quotes, a scientist 
"who J when asked what books he read replied firmly and confiidentlyi \ 
'Books? I prefer, to use my books as tools*-" Snow coBmaents> "It was 
veaty hard not to let the mind wander —what sort 6f tool would a book 

* ■ ' ' ' i 

make? Perhaps a hmfflner? A primitive digging Instrtment?" (p*^=l3) , 
There is something .odd about the cqujurictlon of knowledge with /utility ^ 
which this anecdote brings out*^ What sort of utility could knowledge 
have? And why consider Jcnowledge as a tool in the first place? To 

thi of knowledge as a topi is to think by analogue^ hehce * 

■- ' ■ • , ^ " ' . . ' . 

metaphorically - . 

ft . . . ^ ' ^ -■ ' . ' - . . " ■ - ' -■ 

Metaphors are theory^laden^ In fact ^ it is difficult to make a 

distinction_bet^een inetaphors and theories (Bcheffler, 1960, 1979; 

SJjnon St Newell,' 1956) * Discoursa. that la metaphorically structured 

by expressions that are part of conraon parlance .has an in'-'built . 

persuasive force (Per elman & OlbrtchtS'-^Tyteca, 1971)* The analogical 

material is often not seen as metaphorical^any more| the Tttetaphor has ^ 

become dormant « Its assiCDpt ions apd^ entailments have been assimilated 

into the Qo™unal stock of reason and social practices. Thus the 

"exploratory cro^ssalng of categories" may take on the appearance of a 

"report on isomorphisms" Cisee Scheffler^ 1979* p* 129), which can rely 



to. some extant on matters^ of fact -^^craated 'under the guidance of 
metaphors i = , ^ / , . V= 

■ The qowcept of knowledge utilization cor^strues knowledge in terms 

'y, ^; . - .* ■ ^ ■ • . ^ .. ^\ ■■■■■ ■■. . 

of utility and draws on the metaphor of knowledge as a tool| thus ^ the , 
discourse about knowledge utilization ip metaphorically structured* Thii 
is not ah inteilectual issue only* If, to use an eAample from Lakoff and 

Johttson (1980)' 5 in a culture 'dif ferment €rop ours an mrgipient is meta- 4 

^ . ■ ' ' - * ' ^ ^ ■ . ^ v.- ■ ■ . " ■ ■ " " . ' ' ' ^ . \ ,p ' ' ;■ 

phorlcally vle^d a dancej^ in arguments yould eKperlerice, 

them differently and conduct th^ia in different ways. /Wbile their goal 



"is to perform in a balanced and aesthetically pleasing way" (p,; 5) ^ 
cur goal is tjD wlft* #.Tha point is ;^hat we.do not only think knd talk / 
under the gutdance , of ^ metaphors ^ but li^e. ^and act,\ guided by metaphors 
and other rhetjorical evocations* ^ . ' ^ i 

Metaphors we liv,e ^by iTriply rules j atandwdss and criteria for what 
is das ir able and fitting* The metaphor of argument as war could prompt 
'statMents like^ '*You shpuldn ' t have taken;'this lying downj" orj "You 
should have tripped hta up there j" signifying that aggressiveness and 
cunning are appropriate in argument, but ^meekness and simplicity are 
not. As a rhetorical evocation ^ ''knoxil edge utilization likewise has : * 
prescriptive elements. ^ , . 

Knowledge UtiliEation as a Mixed 'Concept , , ' 

According .to the Q^tford Universal Dictipnary , utility is the 
"fact, quality^^ or character of belhg useful; fitness for a purpose ; 
usefulness^ serviceableness ." If someone were to make a speech, -sa^^ 
in Congress s 'arguing that a 'legislative proposal had a lot of utility, 
and meant thereby to criticize th'e proposals people would ordinarily 
not understand what she was -^talking about * Utility is a measure of the 



gpod; .in some ways of thinkings ihm measure of the good. More^ > 
specifically, utility has to do with p^ersonal convenience or .p'Tof It and 
is attributed to dbjecta that Satiafy one's needs. To utilize means to 
make useful, ^turn to account; utlilzatlon signifies related processes 
or their results* , 

Utility has an evaluative meaning that is "also carried by "to . 
utillae" and "utilizatlbn. " These mixed concepts (Wilson, 1963) signif 
more, than the^de scrip tl'on of a course of actions They connote conduct 
t'hat typically is approved of* Although it looks Hkfe a neutiral terms 



descriptive of what people do or mijht dOs the* concept of. knowledge 
utilisation/ is evocative of what people s^^wid be doing and what 

^ ■ ■■ ■ - ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ' ' . ■ , 

vknowledge''sh<5wZd, be like. . , . , ' 

People should use knowiedge and^ by linplicatCon, knowliedge should 
be liseful. They ought ^6 put knowledge Into practice and operation^^ 
heiicej knoWledga should be constituted ao^ that It can .be turned to 
accdunt. The concept' ^f tepwledge utilization involves a normative 
theory of the relation of knowledge to action in which, knowledge 
serves the purposes of action. On the other handj action 1^ seen as 
r/ipropr lately tied to knawledge and its use* \. " ' 

^ As I have shown for^^ knowledge utilization , concepts that appear 
to carry straight factual xneaning while also 'having Implications of * - 
Value are tricky*^ They seem to coimnit one to mat teri, of fact only 
but can' bind one unwittingly to visions of action* There is nothing 
wrons with entertairiing such visions ^ but it is a good thing to know 
when and where ohe does SOp Forms of speech often contain significant 
choices of value p If these unrecognised ^ the fact of choice and, 
with this, of alternative possibilities is liable' to 'disappear. The* 
mobility of .conceptions, even more than their clarity or distinctness ^ : 



is a safeguard of thought that is free to honor coiranitTnents as well as 
facta. Mixed concepts with a descriptive appearance, hoU , 
authority, that of the taken-for'-grantad, ^ If a terw is descriptive, it 
only says what ia^ the case—and who can argue with facts? Xt is rauch.^ 
easier to pick a ^ua^r el with wh4t ought bo be, ofr with what clearly / 
are adnseptt^ona of coimendable. action, ^ # . = 

The clatos i^f collo^lal reason de on ^^the taken=f or-gpanted'' 

world of Qoramon sense. They reffer to reality as both their author and 
the authority that confers truth* Cqmmonsense tenets surrounding the 
conjunction of knowledgie ai^d utility do, however , not ^eKhaust what 
colloquial reason has to say about knowledge and utility afe concepts 
In their own right or, in, r.elatJijn to action* 

. \ ^ ^ ■ ' ^ ■ . ■ ■ ^ r 

Knowledge Utilisation and Coimon Sense * * ' 

^ — ■ — ■ — -■ — — ■ , ^ 

^ Wittgenstein's (1958) parable about ^ordinary language and formal 

symbolic systems provides the framework in which tGeertz (1975) locates 

^ - " ^ - " --^^ ' ' ' - 

thm cultural systfem'of coromon sense* .In Wittgenstein' s wordsj ^^ 

^ Our ranguage can\be leen as' an old city * A maze of 
. little streets and sqpares^ of old arid new. houses with 

additions from various periods; and this feurrounded 
. by a multitude of modern sections with straight 

regular streets and uniform houses* ^ (p* 8) * ^ 
/ = ' t " ' . ■ / ._ ■ ™ ■ '■- '■ ^ - • _ . 

\^ Poetry J ideology i epistemology^ and quantum mechanics are %Xi the, 
suburbs of language* * ConmoTi sense is somewhere between 'the suburb 

^language and the mage of the old city where ^ on turning around, a comer, 
one may find oneself at a plate one never CKpected to be. .As Geertz 
(1975) /ar'guess coMnon sense is 'J^a relatively organized body of considered 
thoughts rather than what anyone clothed and in his right mind kno>^ -/ 



quote Geertz's rendering which slightly alters the standard 
translation by Anscombe ^ ' . ^ 
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(p. 7). The araphasls is on "relatively organized" and "considered thought 
as opposed tOs on the one hands the tight integration qf formal, systems and p 
on the other hand s the putative deliverances of direct .eKji*iB|'ience, Cbma^on 
sense ±s an interpretation of q^oilm^ experiences it is 'an^ historical . 
system of thought* ^ ' \ , - . , ^ ' 

But people do not see connnon sense this ^y* They take pride In a£firm= 
Ing that the tenets of colloquial reason "are immediate deliverances of exper^ 
itncej not deliberated reflections upon it" (GeertEs 1975 * p, 7). • That people 
learn about the way things are by taking iKperience to be the best teachers 
iearning the lessons of eKperlences and going to the school of ^ard knocks isy 
of course pa theory of learningj of the relationship of mind to reality, and 
-^of social adaptation (see Buchmann & Schwlllis Note 1) / ^ It represents the 
commonsense account of learning about the real world—a theoretical account 

Offered imperiously as the plain truth. . Fallablllty. does not come into the 

^ ■ ■ . ' \ ^ ■ . ; ■ t ' . . 

picture at all. To ' cite Geertz (1975) again, the tenets of common senses 

are 'con^ltfted into comprising one large-realm of the given 
an3 undeniable 5 a catalog of in^-the-grain^of nature 
■ ^realities so peremptory as to force themselves upoi^ .any 

mind sufficiently, unclouded to receive them. Yet this .is > 
clearly _ not so. (p* 7) 

• ' * . • ■ ■ " ■ ' ■_ ' ■ -■' . ■ " 

At issue is not the adequacy or inadequacy of conmion sense , the degree to 

• - ■ * ■ ' - ' ' ■ = 

which its tenets are worthy or unworthy of belief , Rather, it is the style - 

and general pretensions with which commonsense assertions are put forth, 

Connaon se,nse objectifies judgment; it^ takes collective and historical acQomp'' 

lishments In language to be the real thing. Adequate or inadequate, coiranon 

sense is Iti a state ^of entrenchment.^ ^ 



^After cofflpieting the first draft of ^his paper, I was r,eminded that 
Goodman (1965) uses "entrenchment" as a centrai term in a theory of project- 
tion that' appeals to . past recurrences and is tied to ^the use o/ language* For 
a discussion, see for eKample, Gottlieb (1975) and Great h (1978), 



CoramoTi sense Is 'fertti^^nchedp hut not tn tBrra firma'/ Thougfi this Is \. 
' not Apparent at elo a a rangfes*^ the groundf is ahifting over tlma. At "different 
times and places, it can be different to besin with. Planning an^ achiaving 
may be the behavioral modas of . utility* But the practicaimesS of CQ|mbn sanae 
•in tribal cultures gives a place to knowledge that caA.be contemplated aAd' 
enjoyed, * , , . ^ ' 

^ Tha. practicalness of conmion sanse , AntWropplogiats' haye been puzzled by 
the taxonomic acKlevetnents' of "primitives*" Ainerican" Jndiana know a lot .about 
reptiles that ^they do not use for purposes -of cookings .no^r for Show and dis=» 
play. Pueblans ^ava an elaborate taxptjomy of coniferous trees of no dis.cern— 
ibie use^ to them, and . Pygmies can distinguish the leaf ^eating**habit of many 
species of bats* Reviewing this body -of work, Geertz (1975) maintains that^ . 

^; ■ , # ,:. , ^ ^ ■ ■ _ / \ . _ •■ ■ _ ^ 

''In an envlromnent populated with conifers ^ or snakes ^ or ' . 
leaf ^eating bats it is practical to know a ^^ood deal about , 
' conifers, snakes ^ or leaf-eating bats, whether or not what . ^ 

one knows is in any strict sense tnaterially useful, * 
because- it is of such knowledge that "practrcal^eas" is " • . 

there composed* * • * the "practicalness" of cpminon " 
sense is a quality it bestows upon things, not one that 
thlrigs bestow -on it, Cpp» 19--20) - i 

These so-called primitives are riaithar impelled by theoretiaal passions * ^ 
nor driven by material interests. They explore the world around *them to; 

^ ' , ' , ^ ' _ [ ^ - ■ ^ 

.make It intelligiBle./ the variations of life' and form^ in the natural 
world give people a sense of wonder that feeds on the capacity to name 
and order things* One never knows, such knowledg^e may come 'In handy. ^ 
Meanwhile, it is a source of pleasure to the" individual and" part of the 
traditibnai^ lore that gets passed on to the next generation* ^ ^ ^ 

CoBoanon sense , is a system of deliberated thought that grows ou^ of 
the variety of ends conceived by people^ It ^ecdtodates ideal as well , 
as material interestSp and many things beaides, '''The capacity for 



containing qualif icatiohs within its compaaa and_ even for housing contra= 
dictory principles is a distitiQtijfe; characteristic of common sense. Take, 
for instance, the utilitarian fascination with ^planning and achieving and ' , 
the phanomenon that Le^ites (19iS9) describes as "the .horror of completion," 

: . —The elastici.tyr^and disdrgani^ation of conmon sense * jSrown-rups 

oppose what they\ see M a tendency of children not to bring their undertakings 

-to /a conclusion. This oppdsition giyes rise to commands and complaints that . 
^fivoiva a good deal^ o The "rula;pf 

completion" applies, to work and; play alike; its burden is "determlnati^^ 
a. f i^ad or settlaii-purpose and ^the process of arrivi at resolute, intantions. 
But, everyone^ knows that thdrj is many a slip betwaeri "the cup and the lip- ^ 

-And whan plans' work out as planrie^d, o^r someone Jollows through on' something j .-^ 
people are surprised and somawhat aweci* Sympathy is accordeli more reagiiy: 
to the waverar^ th^ one who flinches, than to the person who' follows through 

-on things to^ the bitter end. Laitaa (1969) evokes yche relation iri which the 

/iTOpiitj^^ for an ^ Inn stands ^to its consunmation or ckncellatiori through the 

, follow iftg interior monologue* / V / = - ; / 

- Even though -l am ;not^ sure of jip^t -^to. complete an-- , - - J _ 

undartaking, I may feel that it is impossible for _m^^ . . 

^ predict Just how far I may wish to go before.M . actually ' . ; , . 

* undertake it* It may be only during. -the, actual course \ / : 
of the. enterprise that it will become clear to me : [ ^ J ^- . ;^ ; ; 
whether I intend to complete it or; ensiire that it \ ' i. : - ; ^ 

; miscarrfes* (p^^ 144) :^ . ' . ^ _ ; ■ 

In the. system of common sense, the rule of completion a^ the horrpr of^^^^^ ^ ^v^^^^; : 
completion *exist in close and comfortable vicinity to each other . They v ; 
are Iboseiy connected by the understandi may bind one 

to ends that turn out to be ill-conceived, and that reasqnable decisions , / 



often Involve undoing; ■ The ser insight do : not conf^^^ the rule ^ 

of eompletions but. balance ±t. lor 5 plans of any moment ought no^t to ~ 
be abandoned capriciouely or lightly, , ^ , = 

Similarly^ the word 'Exploitation" and its eonnotat ions delimit 
and balance what is affiraed in the evaluative aspipts ^of utill^ty. and 
utilisation* ^'To exploit" is define4 as "to achieves", "to turn to 
account," and "to utilize for selfish purposes*" The concept of 
eKploitation presupposea an idea^ of conduct that is dominated neither 
by self-regard nor Tby utility, and the term "selfish" signals d is Approval 
Explbitation thus is a mixed concapt with connotations that Indicate 
qualifldations are in order. The single-minded pursuit of "utility 
and private, satisfactions leads to conduct that ceases to ^be commendable* 

. From the perspective of common senses the very state of single- : 
mindedness is wrongheaded* Enthusiasm and artleiss simplicity are 
equally removed from common sense* Purposes that govern thought and 
action to the exclusion of other concerns are liable to be unwise in. 
conception and harmful in their execution*^ Given the great many errors 
people are Xlkely to makes unwavering intentions are not adapt lye* 



^Iri a recent book on the processes of creating^ ^.Perkins (1*981) 
stresses the iriportance of undoings "Such acts , # * open up - 
pbssibilities again , after we thought things were suitably nfrrowed 
down. At first thoughts this seems onlyVa regrettable conseiquencC : 
of htman errors but not so* Often there simply *is no reasonable 
^ay to detect difficulties ' other than by working through a situation 
until they appear" (p* 281) . 

^Honor^ de Balzac/s work is a study of the havoc wrought by 
monomanias of all kinds' loves avarices ambition* Where, for 
examples in Qld Gorlot the blind love of a father for his - daughters' 
brings endless harm to him and others s Balzac analyzes In Eug^le 
Grande t a man"S desire for gold to the exclusion of all oither cohdernSs 
including those fathers are expected to have for their daughters* The 
harm brought on by monomania is not simply a measure of inutility* 
Regardless of the extent to which individual needs and interests might 
have been satisfied s monomania implles^warped and limited perceptions , 
harmful in themselves for the balance of mind/ 



To^ have comon "sans^~ai'itffi^'M "of mbre than one miijd" about: things; 
about doing and undping, akploring'and e the worlds us iiig 

knowladge~or cbntampiatin^^^ In concaptual order. 

The case for kndwledge utilisation in the system of ^coBmon sense / 
thus complicated and elastiCi with inbuilt features that impose Ujalts and 
connotft fallabillty* And when pe^leroeditate action, the scope of - 
their con^arris ancompasses mo^ than knowledge and utility. What" is 
liable to happen when the conceptual conjunction of knowl eAge^and 1 
utility is stripped of its aasual features ^ straightened put^ and 
(apparent iy) neutralized is at issue in what follows i v^: : : . . . - 



' ' , toowledge Utilization as a -Rhetorical 

^ ^ ' ^ Evocation 1 Second Round ^ : ■ *• 

All our formg'of spieech are. taken- from ordinary . , , * language f 
and cannot be used in "epistemology oc phanomenolog^^ witho 
casting a distorting light on their bbjecta," (Wittgenstein, ^ 
1975, p- 88) ' ' V \; 

As tha conjunctidn of knowledge and utility enters into the dls*- 
course of adcitfl scientists, it la interpreted with a. bias toward ; 
means^ends rationality and a view of action b#aed on calculation rather 
than -Judgment (see - Wei Eenbaum , -19.76)^; -^^^1^ v 
results . in. a* reduction of the scope of concarns Inharent to colloquial 
reason, and of their/ openness ahd vital dlsorgariization as well* 

. Reducing the scope of concerns inherent to cpmon sense while 
focusing on knowledga and utility iaStantamount to a misleading teduct Ion 

of , practical Judgment to eKerclses in using what wa kriow.. This auimary 

• . ^ . . . . _^ ... ... ; . ; ' . ■ J ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ' 

■■ reductiah is not nautral. It downplays the Jjnportance of acting in spite 

what counts as the evidence V or inspired by wliat cannot be realised in 

.full* And it Asaimes more than is^ justified about khowledge and its - 

contributlpri to cdMendable action. Thus the shift in discqurse cpritext ^ 

= results in ■errors of; omalss ion and coiranission. 
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Knowledge and PractlGal :.Wlgdom ^^^ - . j ' ^ \. 

: .The truth of SGientif theor±es=--where it ^an be ass™red---anters/ . 
into' practical Judgment along with known facts as one set of -Ctams to be . , 
CQnaldered, . The Aristotelian view Is that the.person o£ hlghes^t practical 
wisdom brings to bear on a a ituat Ion the. largest number of per tin 



concerns- Such concerns are a matter of both reason and passion. . 

^ / ^The dellb er a t ±ve s ear ch Is no t p in th e f ira t place ^ a s ear ch for 

means, but a search for truly pertinent cphcerns and the best specif ica=^ 

t ion of practical ends. Ordinarllyp this search is not driven by the 

principle of mMxmiMtibh . - ^ 

A man usually asks himself shall 1 do?" not wit Ji a view, 

to mKimiaing anything^ but/ r.espopse to some historic-^ 

/ . ally determinate circumstance. This will make particular and ■ 
contingent demands dn" his moral or practical . percepti^^^^ but 
the relevant -features of the situ^^^ not all jump to 

the eye, . ^ . Thie weight of tlje;^laims ' ; 

- . concerns is not necessarily fiKed in advance^ the 
concerns be hierarchlcaO-y ordered . A 

new situation which confronts him may disrupt such ordering . \ 
' ^ and fixity as had pteviously existed and bring a change In 
his evolving conception of the point ,\ . . 6v the several 
or many points of living or acting* (top. 144=145) 

Gaining in practical wisdom means to g'ain it^he ability to specif y= ends 

f or ac t ion in a value a true ture tha t is to some >^Ktent indetermihata and 

openl Truth claims may have to be iubordinated tA other concerns. On 

occasion^ it is admirable to forge ahead j in spit^^of the evidence; 

knowledge is not virtue. 
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Here it is Important to guard against what Dunn (1982) calls the 
"fallacy of misplaced reflexlylty," It is a mistake to treat "clatas*^ about 
the eTOancUpatory role of self =ref lection and reasoned discourse as if they 
refer to concrete contexts of practice whenj* instead ^ they are unrelated to 
ongoing practices'* (p. 321) . What people ordinarily do tends to be a matter 
of habit I If there is, reflection aa an occasion for entertaining alternative 
notions of the point's of action^ It comes after the fact. Then thei^e is time 
for taking thoughti although the need to think may not necessarily be felt. 
Excellent examples on/both counts can be found In Lampert (Note 2) * Through 
a discussion of pu^^llng student questions with other teachers and 
researchers, teachers came to; see the polrit of ' their work in a new light 
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Take the example of the warrior. Courage,' n 
requlree that the evil intent; of an adveraaryi the likei^oqd of : being ;/ 

woundedp and past aKper lance of pain shall count for nothing (see 

' ■- \ ^ ■ V ! ^_ ■ -• ' ^ ^ ^ • ■ - ^ ^ r \ = - . . = ' ' - ■ ' 

McDpwallj * It la Impossible to give an account Of a deliberate 

failure to reckon with facts as x^aiionat without r3f erance to virtue, , 

here the virtue of couragp* ; . . ^/ 

. : Teaching sometimes ^requ ires that what is known for a fact shall 

also cou^nt for nothing. The activities of teaching are predicated 

upon th^-^ellef that ft change for the batter can be effected in some 

way through '^at a t^ equivalent to the Hippbcratic 

Oath for teachers is a conmltment to taachingp whatayer the prognosis* 

1 . - ' . • " ■ . " V • . = ■ '■ ■ . . ■ . . . r-- -■ _ " ■ , 

It is logically and piycholdgically Impossibla to take on this moral ^ 
obligation without some belief that students can l&rn. Faith -in th^ 



possibility student ^learning needs to be ;^pheli^.whateve t^est scoras^ 
talk in the ^teacher lounge , or the o pinions of ^^tf&nti 'may imply to tha 
.contrary, ,r ^ \ ' - .. -^^i^^ ^" ' ^. ■i^.J^ ':- '^ '^ 

In the ayes of 'Ms, Allan, one of the t each er^^' fcna%| Car ew and .Lights 
foot (1979) report on in B eyo n j B laj ^ ■ 'No ne o^ tfe^ children in her cJ.ass \r 
were . intellect uaily deficient" (p. 239) =-de^pite the test scores or / = 
the results of psychological asaassmenta. Honoring facta can stand iii/ 
the way of honoring conmiltments,^ Of course^ hpnoring coiTOitmeh^ creat^fe 



^Living by coamitment increases the liftelihood of both right and 
pradictable action; it dellvars guarantees on conduct where wa are ^ 
resolved to act ,rigfetly^nd might be tampted /to do otherwise,. The ., 
sociologist Becker (1960) however 4 eacplains the concept of coimitment 
not iii terms, of values biit In t Cgms ' of economic facts and calculations , 
To aKempllfy his theory of co^ltmentj he offers the following 
hypothetical easel "Suppose that you are bargaining to buy a hou^fc, 
you ^//er sixteen thousand dollars s but the seller insists on twenty^ . 
thousand. Now suppose that you offer your antagonist in the bargaining 
certified propf - that you have bet a third party five thousand dollars 
that you* will not pay mora than siKteen thousand dollars^ for the house, 
:l?our opponent must admit defeat because you would lose npney by raising 

^, (footnote cohtinued on naKt pa^e) 



; ' new facts ; such as learning ±n: ltudents taught not tb expect .^1^^ 

.people do wtth kBiQwledge held -to be felayant to t^ieir work needs to be .. 

■ judged in light bf values beyond; truth. Knowledge nay appear useful>^ J 

g^en certain andsp^but it /does not necessarily follow that it should \ 

be used or even acknowWdg^^, The ua^ 'of knowledge can cahfl let with 

other endSp in 'this ekample^ with maintaining a belief in children 's; 

. . capacity to learn* 

To give anQth0reKample, Tribe (1971) discusses in a. substantial 

article the utility of mathematical methods for the actual conduct of 

trials and for the design of procedures for the entire tr^l system* : 

He -cdf^cludas that even if mathematical techniques were to increase the 

accuracy of trial outcomes,; a change of procedural rules resulting in 

^it "trial by math-ematics" would create an inherent conflict with social 

ideals that ^are part of the trial process* . ^ . - - 

. Ftdcfdura can ser^e a vital role as cony%nflonalimed dorouni:^^^ 

catlphaimong a trial's part lei and as something like a^ 

reminder to ^the community of the principles it .^olds Important, 
The presumption of innocence J the rightU^^^^ V the { 

' priyiiege.^against self ^Incrimina^ / • matter not only as 

devices for: achieving or avoiding certain kinds of- trial out-- 
. . ^ comesj but aiso as affirmations of respect for the^ccused is . * . ' 
^- a human-beingV^af Wrmatfions^^ -r - --- - 

about the sort of society wa' wang^^^^^^^^ 

the sort of spciaty we are* CTrl^aV'is^T pp. 1391=1392) " 



(footnote: 79 continued) - : ^ .. 

you^ bid; yoy. have comiit ted yourself to pay no more than yqu^ or^dginally 
offered* This commitment has been achieved by making a a^f^ het^ * * * 
The consequence of inconsistency will^be ao ^pensive that inconsistency 
in^his iSargalning stance is , no. longer feasible alternative" (p, 33X* 
Stressing at first that his account is" a selective theoretica:! = 
coristrudti!dn of the cdtamOnsense concept of commitment ^ Becker cd he ludes 
that the "rimjor elements of conmiitment.^jpresent themselves in this 
eKample'' . (p* 35) , 1 cite this as an eKample of the bias toward means-- 
ends rat ipnality and the interpretation of action in economic terms 
that tend to character ize the interpretati(Qn; of ^oimonaenae tema in the 
discourse of social sclentipts. ^ / , . ' , 
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The process' of law^ Is Inspired "by enfe^aAhat we foiou . cannot be . realized; 
^haC ±s» we will never ekperlsnce the li^^ example, fairness 

and equality of respect In: their fullaess. ^^^ 

conduct of participants to variable and- of teQ-ninsatlsfactory degrees. 
But this does not make these Ideals -less va^ld as transcendental gulda^ 
lines for conduct. Institutionalization and habit are safeguards for 



ends that are essentially out: of reach* , _ 



/: ; The maKlsizatlon of outcome accuracy thafe iEsay Ve advanced through 
a triar by mathematics cannot provide an dccasion for/^enaetlng these 
; pr inc iples in "bhe community . 1 1 pr esuppos es" seeing^ th^ tr ial pr ocess^ 
as a means with ends that are given andf outs id^e of ^>tl^ process « However, 
as Tribe (1971) strBsaes, the trial process Itself li^cor^orates^^ 
endSp and qhanges in the trial process represent cl^ngesr in the * 
specification of t^ese ends. ^ v: -i'^^ * . " , 

The concept of knowledge utillEat ion yields a swerely and 
V mlsleadlngly edited account; of tjie sources of commendable action* The 
search for tenable specif leatiOM of practical ends cannot ^e reduced 

i to- the calculation of outcomes. But the conjunction of knowledge and . 

... r . - -. . - . . - • . - 

utility in the specialized discourse^ of social scientists not only evtfke©^ 

an incomplete and distorted account of practical wisdomj but a conserva-- 

tive and misleading account of knowledge. " , 

Knowledge and Truth \ ' . v \ . " , ' ' * 

In the theory of knowledge 5 knowledge claims dan be associated 

^ : S ' ■ ^; V' • . • I- • . ' ■ . > . . : ^ . . v^.. _ . s 

with "gpod reasons" or , alternatiyaly^ with the notions of truth and 
certalnfey, Wh^^^ good reasons are advanced, on behalf of knowledge 
^ claimf ^-f^ith the .understanding that these ar# fallible—there is no 
' hierarchy of kiu3wledg^ claims based on an ultimat:e epistemological 
jr-^;*^gjj^orlty^ be ^^1 experience or rational intuition. The identifi- 



cation of knowledge and truth iSj however^ an epist am logical conYecition-i'^ 
with a long and Illustrious paet, Ks proponents In philosophy Include- 
Plato^> Locke j and Descartes, But Interestingly, the belief in an ; ' 
^ ultimate ap 1st ©to logical authority- is also engrained in the system of 
■ conmion sense. ' ^ -'-^ ' ■ ; . 

' The common^erise theory of knoifledge^^^is straightforward. , In the 
words of Popper. (1975) , "If you or I wish to ^ know something . . - we 
have to open our eyes to look around.. And , we have to rai^e-our ears Snd 
listen to noises^ and especially those mad^ by other people" (p. 60)-/^ . 
S ens e exper lane e is the c entral t erm in the c^araonsense theory of 
knowledge. Th^ mind Is vlsuallEad as a contained to be filled by Input 
from the various sense organs* This is what Popper calls "the bucket . ^ 
theory of the mind," although it sounds more impressive as I<pcke's 
\ "tabula rasa, " or the empty slate theory of . mind * .In thls vieWj what 
comes to mlnd^ through the ^ senses can. be relied, pn as certainly true% 
^ .Gomnon sense speaks to- most things that^mAtter, henc^ also about^^^ 
knowledge and the mind* But while it is reasonable to take connnon 
sense as a starting point for philosophical and scientific inquiry ^ Tit 
does no^; follow that common sense is;^ualiy ^dutid on all questions 5 or 
that it cannot be wrongheaded *"^^ One would predict that critical 



iOActs that break social rules are seen as qualitatively distinct 
by ordinary people and social aciwt 1st s alllcei these apts ^^ya seen as 
J'deyiant , " However , colloquial^ or ^mundane versiptts of the- theory of 
deviance are Significantly different from certiin scientific versions 
that Pollner., (4978)^ 'chara^ His clarifica- . 

fion of. the diff erent versions ^of deviance—colloquial versus 
sclent if ic™b ear a quoting at length 1 "In the mundane version^ ,;a/ . 
cbnmiunity's-^ 'reactions 'responses ' 'labeling' actlvitias consist 
essentially of its judgments about the devlint or nondeviant character 
of acts and persons. The co^unity is conceived as an umpire whose 
task is to call balls and strikeB, 'The relevant questions about the 
comunity^s Judgments focus on the extent to which they corraspoiid to^ 
-the aat 'a ^peal * propmpti&s * v • - To pursue , a somewhat misleading 
analogy a bit further, the cdimnunity is [in versiou] 
- / /■ (footnote cWtinued on next page) 
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> iffe£lfectipfi5>^ the "grounds" of belief rind on ^tKe 'adtequacy of knowled^ i ;, 
, clMtas • is not an acrtvity a Is likely to excel* 

; In f^t, the i^entif icatioh of truth/does . not look spund - , 

from the perspecttv* of science at :its most advanced / ^d philosophers . 
of science' such Pdpperj QuineV Kuhnj and Feyerabend have criticised 
the quest for authoritative knowledge* These philosophers argue that 
the identif icatlori of know with (certain) ttuth assumes more than f 

is Justified about^ the; know^dge we possess, and are ^.kelyi to 'gain* In - 
pr inc iple , 'all^ kn^^lidge Claims ^ are fall Ible ~^no mat ter how good the 

> reasons appear- on whicK Kthey are advanced v It follows that ^^he require-^ 
ment^ f or >openn^ss^'€o new data and systematic criticism supplant a V * 



simple Identification of knowledge arid truth, 



Epieteinologlcally speakings ordinary people and Scientists^ are not 

differently situated as long as all knowledge is considered ^a^r"±iidirect ^ 

presumptive, ob-llqueiy, and incompletely corroborated at best*- (Campbell, 

19755 P* 112) . ' Nlsbett ';and Ross (1980) warn scientists "especially in ^ ... 

theii^^^le of social adyocates-^^and iayperspns against the 'fallacy of 

misplaced certainty * : " . [■ ' 

An important step in reducing 'people ^s overconfidence; would 
; ^be taken vby leading thto to recognise' that their interpreta-- 
tions of events, rather than being simple read-=gut"a of dataf 
are inferences that make heavy use of theory* ^tfee one . 
recognlEes that the same data would look quite dif f erent and 
could .easily support different beliefs, if those data were 
viewed from the vantage: ^oint of alt^^natlY© theq^ie the 
groundwork for a humbler tepistemic stance ftfes been laid. (p. 293) 



(footnote 10 continued)/ ^ . : " : \ 

not. merely of interest as ^n imipire and^ f or the ways In which it 
arrives at correct or incorrect decisions. Rather, the conmunity is 
understood ;as the invmniox^ of i ths gamh In which deviants, aanplres, ■ 
and the'lr worries are made possible* If ^the mundatie versiori leads to 
a remedial concern with the techniques for de tweeting witches, the 
constitutive version leads to a concern with the methodolo;- ' throu^ 
which witches are constituted as detectable entitles In the first '*ft ■ 
place" (pp. 270'-271 1 emphasis added) *. Here, one might say, cpiranon 
sense is well left behind. • ^ 
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.When /SGient succimb to the fallacy of misplaced dertalhty 
they draw on the cotoonsenaa theory of knowledge. However , while the. *. 
. certitude of aosmon sense is provQkfngly slmpies aeience has an element 
of salf--conscious certainty* O^ectivity arid disinterestedness ^ as well 
as abatract ^generality s are invoked and function to strengthen scientific^ 
credibility, ' Wiatorically speakings this is stMftgj thougl/, rather V 
disembodied ,s tuff • When scientists spe^ as if their own metaphorical 
and parochial language was the lahguage of reality , they fortify them^ 
selves, with an additional authority borrowed from coBMon sense^ but best 
re turned: to It forthwith V Ironically , this very authori ty gets turned 
against coimaori sense in its complicated and elastic understanding of 
knowledge s rationality, and the well springs of action* / . : 

A restrictive Idenf.lf ication of knowledge wi'th scientifically proven 
assertion^ relagates to 'the irr a tional\mo§t everything by which people 
detamine^nd decide ptoblenis of .'life'* value assumptions 5 -standards ^ 
criteria, ends, and coOTftltinents * Nothing has changed siAce John Lpcke^ . - 
(1690/1959) wrot-e iii 1690, ' ;^ " - " 

:-- ■ - I . \ \ \ - ^ '^ ■ ■ ■■ ; ■ r X ' - v^.^ ■ ' 

Who almoat 'is- thera that "hath the leisure , p and 
■ V means to collect all t most of the ^ ^ :~ 

opinions he has s so as safely to conclude that he hat'h U 

^ a clear and full view; and that there la no more to be 

_ ■ _ , _ * =p " ' ' _ - ■-' '- 

.alleged for his better information* And yet we are 

forced to determine ourselves on one side or the otherv . 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns s will not bear delayi for those depend ^ 
for the most part, on the determination of our judgment 
in pointi wherein we are not capable of certain and"^ ; 
demonstrative knowledge, (p* 371) . ' 

Furthermore, what drops out of consideration as rational by the fusion of 
knowledge and scientific truth is /almost all knowledge possessed by ord in*- 
ary people. As Waiaenbaum (1980) conmients, '^People know a great many ^ 
things that are neither products of research nor materials in textbooks 
and archives, for example. \ They know wliat pleases people they see every- 
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day and whac fends thCT, They know: thVir w cities and 



what detours to take when the uswal paths are blocked"*- f^^^^ 
taxl^dirivers, mathematicians ^ and^-coofcs are good at what they are doing 



this derives from skills specific to their domains and from an involve^* 

. ' ' ' . f . ^ / . ^ . ^ . 

ment inlthe concrete aativltles of Mndlng their way about in cities^ 
fasKioning proofs s and making pJLes. Particular aQtlvlties may resolve 
themselves into.genaral principles, but action is not ''derivey" from 
proppsitional knowiedge fsee Oakeshotts 1950)* . : 

As an epistemdlogical convention s the fusion of. knowledge and 
truth does not onlj^ conf er*-authority to scientists , Hut drives the " 
concerns of ! ordinary people to the periphery of social science. To' the 
extent that social\sclence inf luefices policys the identification of 
^^^^wledge and truth pushes what people llva and think by to the 
. ptelphery of political . an4 bureaucratic concerns* What we do wit^ ^ 
concepts can thus affect social life in startlingi and one would 
afgsumei . unpremeditated ways ^ A conceptual .distinction between know^ 
ledge and truth (as proven assertions) can dl the ^ notion of. 

Scientific Authority lodged in the putative access to ultimate reality 
and tfansf erred to the social realm, .It broadens the scope of concerns 
that are considered pertinent as well as -rational and allows for a more 
differentiated understanding of knowledge. But this distinction can 
oniy h€ made if /scientists, as well as laypersons distance themselves 
from the coimndnsense theory of knowledge with its mundane and^^^^-^-—-^^^^^^ 
scientific versions of certainty," 

' There are, however^ unexpected difficulties with this* For on the 
one handj it is almost impossible to go ahead with ah undertaking while 
maintaining that one's grounds for action are weak and uncertain. Thus 
action requires faith, among other things, in relevant knowledge (see 
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Freldson, 1970) . Oh the. other Ka^ pretensions ta the usefulness and 
applicability of knqwiedge (of -^^^^^^^^ be a source of 

authority, even if ~ln the pursuit of utllity^-^the ties of knowledge 
ledge to. truth ^rerioo^enad or altogether disposed of ' , - = 

= ' C on j eg t ur e s _^_d _ ^^n c 1 us ions t - 

Intellectual intuition and imagination are most important,- 
but they\ are not reliable I ^ they may show us things very . _ 
clearly J and yet they may mislead us* They are indis^ 
penBible as the main sources of our theories r but inost . ^ 
of our theories are false anyway, (Popper y 1965 s /p* 28) 

/ , It is my conclusion that social scientietfe tend to speak with 
authority where they ^should lean on co^mnon^^e^se and lean on common 
sense were caution would be indicated* There is an odd "synroetry. in 
this , and a two-^fold potential for error* Fors* if social sclenee is 
to make "good its clalin as s^aiat science, it can ill afford to cut 
itself off from conmon sense as a reliable^ though- not infallibles 
guide to ^at is important and« valid for individual and^ social llf^* 
The conmonsense theory of knowledge , however , "may be *Baid to f orm the 
weakest part of comon sense" (Popper ^ 1975/ p . 104) * - -Thus ^ if social 



llThis may strand us in. the position that knowledge is whatever 
works for someone^ : even if we know that^ it is false, ^ As Lindblom and 
Cohen (1979) state for both sciehtific and ordinary knowledge , 
"whether it is true or false ^ ; knowledge is knowledge to anyone who 
takes it as a' basis for some coraiitmeiit to action" (p* 12). This 
point of .view is troublesome, FoTs while knowledge -is not virtue , 
neither is whatever one takes "as a basis, for some cowaitment to 
action," therefore, knowledge. In fact , it. does not make sense to 
call something knowledge without a concern for its truth, however ; 

allible. As Campbell (1982) conmients,. the critical message of 
relativism" is a matter of becoming s^lf-critically aware of our ^ 
profoundly relativistic epistemologic predicament and using this 
awareness in the service of a more competent effort to achieve 
objectivity^ rather than employing It to j tist If y giving up the 
goal of truth" <p, 336)* ■ 



science is to inake good its claim as social saienam^ it can ill afford 
. to rely on .colloquial epist©oology>^iBither explicltly> or iraplici^tly 

... . . .^^ ^ ^ - :■ , . > ■ . ; = ■ # "" ■ ' ^ ■ " ■ 

• '^'^thEQUgh the : p interpretation of data or in the rhetoric 

* - • ■ _ ' ' * ' - ' - - ' ^ O . ' , , -. ' 

of recofflmeridations • „ . 

\- The place of knowledge ^n the scientific ethos explains why the 

coticept of taiowledga utiliEatioh is par tfeuiarly compelling to scientists 

People whose iife is tied up with knowledge are likely to regard know- 
"~^reage as Tjnportantr i^fThey l^W^^^^^utrt 

end toward which everything gravitates, they may cl^im that their know— 
^^If dge ip^ jus^f i^ii ;ilrrespecti%)^e, © the degree tp - which it actually is * . • ; 

In other wordSs to the aKtent that value and utility are Identified^ 
' cathected knowledge is liable to be^ perceived and presented as useful. 

To\ the extent J furthermore^ that data presentation and interpretation 
■are rhetorically authoritative^ m^ in certainty are re= 

' inforced even when scientific verslans have suffered erosion* ' : 



l^ln, "The Literary Rhetoric bf Sciehcei \ Comedy an4 Pathos in 
Drinking Driver Research," Gusfield (1976) concludes that the 
sclent if ic in t^r pr e ta t ipri qf da ta '' involves a p^er f OOTahae and a _ 
presentation which contains an element of choice and both enlists 
and generates a cpnteKt 5 a sfet of meanings which give content and 
imagery to . * . data" (p. 32) , Gusfleld's (1981) concept of 
"problem ownership" is useful in clarifying taowledge utilization 
/s as a putatiye social problem. In ^the cognitive aspects: of such a 
^problem certain facts are posited | in the case of knowledge 
utilizatloh, these relate to knowledge, rationality, and the well, 
springs of action^ Th6 moral side of a social problem consists 
of Jud^ents about states of affairs that are seen as deplorable 
and as alterable as well , . ^ ' 

What I am suggesting is that the Vsbcial problem" of know- 
. ledge utilization is neither as deplorable nor as alterable as 

social scientists may asSitoe, and that the world of facts relating : 
%o kiipwledge and action, separately and in conjunction, implicitly 
posited in the concept of knowledge is Incomplete and distorted'. 
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The" conceptual fusion of ' yalue.atid utiltty dra^ on 
iut It does not exhaust coiroqulal understandings about the well springs 
of action^ knowledge J and rationality* The conceptual fusion of know- 
ledge and truth is consistent with comnon sense, but disregards 

scientif ic criticismv • The two con ceptual fusions tti us exe^ the ' / 

• . . ' ^ , - • ^ / ^ . . ^= . ^ " 4^.*"^ - ■ ■ =. . ■ = 

tendencies to error , odd . in th&r synmetry^ /with; whlc^ this analysis 

■ '■ " ■ ■ . '£ ■-. .. • .... ' • 

has been concerned • v;Recourse to conmion sense arid" philosophy of science ; 

at the appropriate Junctures can show, them both tp be problematic. But 

the' over arching /con j^^ctl^^ of knowledge and utility creates a set of 

empirical cqndil;ions with strong reinforcing and masking effects ^ 

These eTOi^le^l conditions , together with the rhetoric of^ sciericej make 

the polttt leal function of discourse abput knowledge utilization^ to- soma 

degree independent of the epistemologlcal convention that Joins know— 

l%ig# to certalii t truth . /.>^. 

Empirical Conditions and Confusions . ^ ^ 

The concept of laiowledge utilization downplaya* the fallibili'ty of ; 

knowledge. Who wo uW offer or accept 'knowledge as "ready for use" that / 

comes labeled as, "Our best attempt , provisional and limited 

ates fast, please' treat with«caut±on"? It ±s all but impossible to*^ 

give advice while scrupulously stressing the -fact that you offer It on 

slight grounds* As George Eliot (1860/1967)' observes with a good' deal 

of shrewdness , once you are a^i^ed for an opinion, ^ ' . 

- It: is always -chilling , . . to say that you have no opinion 
to give. And if ypu deliver an opinion at all, it Is mere 
stupidity not to do it with 'an air of conviction and wpll= 
.foimded knowledge. You '-inake it your own . in utter in 
and naturally get fond of. it* Cp* 23) 

It does not seem that scientists have been overly cautious* According 
to Frankel (1973) , "Conaiderable damage * * . has been done by scientists 
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among whom social scientists are perhaps the most notable, "whb exagger^ 

: : the ajQount of apwd and applicaWe^^pbwle^ they have and who offer 

confident aolutlpns to social problems ^ — solutions that, when triedj ; ^ 

turn out to be only a mixture of pious hope and insular moral Judgments" 

(p. 391) . Social iKpect^tions and the pursuit of utility can undercut , 

epistemolQglcal wariness and tempt people to say mor% than they know- — - 

with the style and general pre tans-Ions of coimonsenSev 

substance- ' . ' ' • . -'. 

However, the knowledge utilisation .market is an unlikely place for 

appraising the grounds of knowledge claims % Once concepts and the , 

practices they engender hive come into circulation, they may. persist, 

rega^'diess of the degree to which they are worthy of adherence* The 

push for application under the guidance of the concept of knowledge 

utiliMtion thus can .turn innocuous theorizing inlEo folly that lasts, ■ 

Arid it creates empirica^L conditio in which the "language of inquiry" 

'and the "4aLnguage of authbrlty" a^e confou other /In its - 

consequences, this confusion cements £he notion .of a hierarchy of kriow^ 

ledge claims. It draws on the faith in knowledge prevalent in the _ 

American cultur,e and masks the inappropriateness and- inef f Icacy of 

policies • In^^^the^^ords of Mwrray^^E r ~ " 

Each form of language perfpms a distinctive function that an 
analyst can recognize* But their empirical confusion serves 
- an evei^ more crucial political function. It clouds perdeption 
of which poilcies can be efficacious in achieving desired ; : 

objectives; ftor premises, reasons, conclua ions ^ -and ^he 
affect engendered^ by widespread fears and hopes are con- 
founded with each other. In this confusion lies a large ; ' 
part of the explanation for a frequent political ' 
phenomenon , , , the continuation indefinitely of public 
support for policies that dp not prbdiice the benefits they 
promise and *that are sometimes counterproductive,; CpP» 21^22) 
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The p^blematlc doncept of kno#^ entourages the 

eatabilshmant and continued existence of a set of empirical conditions^: ■ 

that mdy defeat not only the scientific purposea of knowing, but the 

P^rpioses of intelligent^ a 

Many people look upon the distinction between theory and practice. 

as invidious I it is aimost bad form to uphold it. However spractitidners 

^ia^^he good^at "wh^^ and their success cm derlvaTf rbnT; ; 

faith, vision, habit, or Imitation* Fur^er i^provtoent of practice ^ 

that does not depend on knowledge and thMry is improv^ent nevertheless* 

On the other hand, one can agree with^Marx that the point is to change 

the wo^d --not only to interpret it . But it does' not follow that the 

people who are good at the pursuit of knowledge ahould influence the 

course of social change, ' In fact, this beliei can be challenged as a - 

fantasy s an eKpresslpn of thinking that does not obey the reality 

prdicipleV A prota^nist-in ^thoriy Pdwell ' s fl955) bo6kv A Question 

of Upbringing , reflects on this propensity as fpllowsi ^- 

Indeed, the illusion that anyone can escape from the marks of 
his vocation is an aspect of romantiqism coramon to every pro-- 
fessioni those occupied wit^v^tTO world of action claiming their 
true interests to liM in the pleasure of imagination or Reflec- 
tions while persons principally concerned with reflective or - 
toaglnatiye pursuit^ are forever asserting their inalienable ^ 
right to participation in an active sphere. 13 (p. 38) 

Tentativeness in knowledge is safety catch that a pretension to use- - 
fulness tends to remove. One wonders whether the relationship of .theory 
to practice~i( it is to be for better and not for worse™ should be ^ 
cast in terms of application. Perhaps we should look instead to theory . 
for better theory and the criticism of knowledge clatos, whatever ^heir source 
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■ ■ 13xn a future paper, I will discuss how the ancient J mctaposition 
of people of thought and people-bf a (deMadpriaga, 1949) bears 

conceptualization of knowledge -use and social reform am ^tiaat Maaow^SB 
(sees e.g.* Dunn, 1982), and how this very conception of reform exempli- 
fies a reversion to the^ type of '^people of thought" in its proponents * , 
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